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I\ recent ornithological and botanical trips to the southeastern 
United States the junior author had been impressed with the dis¬ 
tinctively austral elements which extend northward on the outer 
coastal plain and an earlier experience on a spring trip to the region 
of Back Bay in Princess Anne County, Virginia, had vividly indicated 
the need Tor I'ulha* collections, especially in technical groups, from 
that southeast corner of the “Manual range.” The first extensive 
collections from Virginia were those of the younger John Clayton, 
who l)otanized largely, for the time, in (doucester County and doubt¬ 
less elsewhere in eastern \'irginia and secured plants from as far west 

collections Gronovius 



as the Shenandoah ^ alley. Upon 
based his llorn I'irgiitini Exhibvns PlanEus U. (J. Johannes 

(Jayton In l irainia. Ohservavif af(ine rolirdit (1730). (ironovius, with 
the ai<l of Uinnaeus (lluMi a young student) ga\(‘ very detailed de- 
sei'iptions (but without binomials) ol tlu' ( layton plants, and In \7o-> 
Linnaeus, in Sncries IHanUtrn m , rested manv scores of binomials 


wholly or primarily nj)on tlu* Gronovian descriptions and the Clayton 


specimens, 


which he had fornu'rly studied. Sontheasti'rn A’irginia 


is, tlu'relon;, the tyi'K-ukcio.x of a. large nnmlx'r of Linni'an spi'cii's; 
and \'erv detaihal eolh'eting is nec'ded tlima' in oialei' eh'arb' to intm- 

• 4” , 

pret what Gronovius and Linnaeus actnally had bt'fore them. T 


() a 






Kluxlorii 


[Ai’nii, 



^roat (‘xtoiit, of course, the identities eaii he determined tlironjili 
stmly of the actual specimens of Clayton, now sernpnlonsly pres<‘rv<“d 
at the British Mnsenm of Natural History. Asa (Iray and nnmerons 
other American botanists have made notes ba.sed upon stmiy of these 
Clayton plants, and eaieh of the pr(\s<M)t ainthors Inis stmlit'd sj)eei:il 
types. I’nfortnmitely, however, no one without intensive knowledge 
of the floral of eaistern North .\merieain, aind pairtienlairly of eaistern 
\’irginiai, earn properly interpri't them; for in mamy j^roujis the plaints 
of .sontheaistern \’irginiai prove, upon field aie<|naiintamee, to Ix' (piiti' 
different from the more northern or iidand species or vairietii's which 
haiv<‘ beiMi identified with them. 

With the donhh' hope of securing fresh maiteriad of critical! plaints 
from not t<x) far away from (’laiyton’s eolleeting-grounds and of 
extending northward into sontheaistern Vdrginiai species adready 
known from the eoaistad plaiin of North or South (^arolina, we left 
Caimbridge. aifter ai very eairly bri'aikfaist. on tin* morning of September 
20. IfKkC for the region of Caipi* Henry. With only five daiys before 
we must be back in (himbridge, no slaiek time wais adlowaible; we 
reaiehed Morristown, .New .lersey, for lunch aind drove aiboaird tln^ 
Norfolk ferry ait (’aijx* (’harles in the evening. 080 miles from ('aim- 
bridge. Establishing ourselves ait \’irginiai Ih'aieh we begain, ait mxm 
oil tin* 21st, three days of unremitting eolleeting: two sheets (*aieh of 
every species not. adready (piite faimiliar or of members of teehniead 
groups in which special! study .se(*nn*d need<*d. \\()rking far into tin* 
night and entting sleej) to ai minimum wi* si'cured aind brought baiek 
to Cambridge the .series of sp(*einn*ns which forms the baisis of this 
report. It very .sixni beeanie evident that many species haul lx*en 
(|uit<* misinterpreted or haistily aind ineonelusively dealt with in tin* 
past; eonse(|uently our nee(*s.sairily limited .series, collected at tin* 
elo.si* of S(*ptenilx*r, has (x*eu|)i(*d tin* late aiftennxms of many days 
during two aieademie years. And. even now, many highly U*<-hniead 
groups cam not be deadt with. 'rin*y aiwaiit further comparisons with 
the Claiyton aiinl other types of Linnaieus or with those of Wadter, 
Laimairek, Poiret aind Miehaux ami will lx* eon.sid(*red in a laiti*r jiaipi'i*. 

Oin* feature of the out<*r coastal plain of Princess .\nne County, for 
which we were not prepared, was tin* relative aibninlainee there of 
.\llegln*nian types, growing in close proximity to tin* typical eoaistad 
|)lailn species. Oxiidnidroii- nrhorntm. is eommon; typical! diiin 
/’/;7////h///n, of the limestone blnfl’s of 'renin*.s.s<*e and AH.ssonri aiboimds; 
aiinl our eolleetions inehnh* Ldporfnt nnuidiii.sl.s and sonn* other up- 
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land, species. The work of the late E. J. CJriines showed a similar 
intrusion into the outer coastal plain of plants typical of the interior. 

un t^^ tlie presence of large areas of neutral to 
calcareous clays side-by-side with acid sands and peats seems to be 

the factor which favors this blending of floras. Further study of the 

region in the summer of 1934 by hernald and Long greatly increased 

the number of Alleghenian species known in this outermost county 
of southeastern Virginia. 

In the summer of 1934 the junior author studied many types in 

London and Pans, and fmm rlic/’nodrinc! ...m u„ _ 


how frequently these have been misinterpreted. The case of Lippia 
lanccolata is typical. Michaux described the species from the outer 
coastal plain of South Carolina. No material of this plant was 
known to .Asa Gray but a similar plant of the interior, hav'ing broader 
leaves, has regularly passed as L. lanccolata, Gray specially noting, in 
the Synoptical Flora, the plant of the interior with leaves “ varying 
from obovate and lanceolate-spatulate to ovate** and ]Michaux*s 
name therefore inapt. We now' have characteristic material from 
southeastern Virginia and southeastw'ard on the coastal plain which 
show's that Michaux*s name w'as “apt!** 


\ery recently the activity ot the botanists of \ irginia has found an 
outlet in the new journal, Claytonia; this evidence of renew'ed interest 
in the flora of the state is most welcome an<l much clarification of 
identities as well as knowledge of local distribution is looked for. 
Phe results, so far as yet worked out, of study of our own fruits of 
three days of collecting are here given. In .some cases, it will be 
noted, our collections of September, 1933, are supplemented bv the 
specimens secured in late July and early .\ugust, 1934, by Fernald 
and Long. The fuller report on this later collection is now being 
prepared by the senior author. In the illustration of the present 
paper w'e have had the unexcelled help of Professor J. Fk.\.\kli\ 
CoLLi.vs, who has freely given his services in preparing several of 
the plates, while others have been prepared by Mr. E. C. Ogdk.n. 
The expenses involved in their preparation and in the making of the 

"1 met 1^^ a grant to the senior author from 
the Milton Fund for H.cscjirr*li nf Tl!ir\' rr I T ti 1 F xr • _ 


cost of reproducing the blocks has been most generously defraved bv 

Mr. B.\y.\rd Lo.n'G. Our keen appreciation of and thanks to those 
who have thus aided us is here publicly expressed. 


Ju.NIPERUS V1RGI.\IAN.\ AND ITS NORTHERN VARIETY (PL.\TES 332 
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Rhodora 


(Apuil 


and 333)—In tlie course of field-work in the South we and others 
before us (notably Mr. Francis Hunnewell and Dr. H. K. Svenson) 
have been greatly impressed with the very different aspect of much 
of tlie Red Cedar of the South as compared witli that of the North. 
Many of tlie southern trees lack the stiff, narrowly pyramidal or 
spire-like outline so characteristic of the northern tree, the outline 
of the crown being more ovoid, with the lower branches widely 
spreading or more pendulous, regardless of whether the trees are 
fruiting or sterile. .A thorough study of specimens show’s that these 
habital differences are usually accompanied by certain technical 
characters. In much of the southern material, from southeastern 
Virginia to Missouri and southward, chiefly in argillaceous or cal¬ 


careous areas, the leaves of the adult branchlets (pl. 332, n(iS. 1 3) 


are tightly appressed, rather broadly deltoid and obtuse or merely 
subacute, w'hile the base of the seed has deep and conspicuous pits 
(plate 332, FIGS. 5-8). In the northern tree, of more sterile to acid 
soils, the leaves of the adult branchlets are narrow’er and attenuate 
to sharp and with usually less appressed tips (pl. 333, figs. 1-4), 
and the seeds (pl. 333 , figs. 5-8) have only shallow basal pits. .A 
large series of specimens from the coastal plain, from New' Jersey to 
southeastern Massachusetts, is somewhat intermediate; while the 
characteristic northern extreme extends southward, chiefly in the 
mountains, to North Carolina and locally to Missouri. 

In seeking the proper names for these two very real geographic var¬ 
ieties it is necessary first to identify typical Jtmipcrus virginiana L. 
Linnaeus, Sp. Pl. 1039 (1753) quoted his earlier diagnosis from Ilortu.s 


Cliffortianus, with references to Gronovius, Royen, Itay and oloane. 
The latter, referring to a West Indian tree, can l)e dismissed as having 
nothing to do with the species of “ A irginia, Carolina. The brief 
diagnoses in llortus Cliffortianm and in (Jronovius are not sufficiently 
definite to show' which variety w'as in hand. Ihe junior author, 
however, made close examinations of the specimens concerned while 
in Ijondon in the summer of 1934. The llortus Cliffortianus specimen 
(no. 404) is the end of a young shoot, showing only the juvenile 
foliage and none of the appressed scales necessary for identification. 
The Clayton specimen (no. 884) which w’as the basis of the primary 
diagnosis of (Ironovius is clearly the southern variety. In the 
Linnean Herbarium there is also a specimen of ./. virginiana, and 
this is probably the northern extreme, although the mature scales are 
just forming ami, conse(iuently, are not wholly characteristic. In 
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view of the fact that in the Species Plantaruin Linnaeus gave no new 
diagnosis, his species sljould he typified by the first cited specimen 
whicli is identifiable. Tliis is the Clayton specimetj described by 

(ironovious. Typical J. mrgimana is, accordingly, the broader- and 
blunter-leave<l southern tree. 

Many varietal, subspecific and specific names have been proposed 
within the group but they are all vague or confused in dieir applica¬ 
tion, e.xcept for numerous minor horticultural forms. J. carolimana 
Mill. (17()8),* ./. arbonscrns Moench (1794) and ./. fragram Salisb. 
(1790) were mere renamings of J. virginiava L. J. virginiana, ,/. 
caroliniana Willd. (1790) was based on ,1. caroliniana Mill. ,7. 
virginiana *IImna7mi Pers. (1807), as defined, seems to have had the 
adult and juvenile foliage confused. ,/. virginiana, A. vulgaris Endl. 
(1822) was simply J. virginiana in the aggregate, as contrasted with 
his B. avsfrahs, which is ./. harhadcrufis L. ,/. virginiana, var. montana 
Vasey (18<0) was from I tah and Colorado, published without any 
stated technical characters; at least it is not the northeastern tree. 
It seems, therefore, that the two varieties, as such, have not been 

clearly differentiated; and that the northern more widely ranging 
e.xtreme should be called 

JUNIPEHUS VIKC;INI.\.NA L., var. crebra var. nov. (tah. 333), folds 
maturis anguste ovatis acutis, apice vix arete adpressis; .seminibus 
basin versus leviter foveolatis. -Type: dry open gravelly soil, Barn¬ 
stable, MASSACiirsETTS, .luly 24, 1919. Frrnald A* Long, no. 17 797 

in (Irav Herb. 

« 

Whereas the foliage of a<lult branchlets is usually distinctive, it 
is .sometimes transitional; but the most fundamental <liflerence is in 
the pitting of the seeds. Thus, specimens from “large trees with 
pendulous branches’’ c()llect(*d near Waynesboro, Wayne Co., Ten¬ 
nessee (Svrnso'n, no. 4308) are of such transitional material, with 
habit of typical ./. virginiana, leaves (pi.. .332, fkj. 4) of var. crebra, 
but seeds (fk;. 9) very definitely of the southern type. In .separating 
the .seeds from the Hesh wc have gently chewed hundreds of fruits. 
It is significant that fully ripe fruit of the southern typical dnniprrns 
virginiana has a strong pitchy flavor without any ameliorating 
sweetness, whereas the ripe fruit of var. crebra usuallv has sweet flesh. 



ii. 3()r) (189.^)). 


Tkiodi.\ F1.AVA (L.) Hitchc., var. Chapmani (Si 
Sicglingia Chapmani Small, Bull. Torr. Bot. Cl. 

Triodia Chapmani (Small) Bush, Trans. Acad. Sci. St. Louis, xii. 74 
(1902). Tridens seslerioridcs, var. Chapmani (Small) Nash, FI. Se. 

'J'lie detailed references are all given by Sargent in the Sylva. 



Uluxlora 


I April 


i;i4 


U. S. 142 (llHKi). -Raiige extended north to southeastern Virginia: 

dry oak wootis, “The Desert,’’ Cape Henry, no. 2758. 

& Hall), eoinb. nov. Triodia 



T. FLAVA, \ar. aristata t^>cru)n. 
scslcrioidcs, var. aristata Scrihn. & Hall, U. S. Div. 

xxiv. 45 (1900). 



. Hull. 




usually more pedicelled spikelets, which are commonly fewer-Howered, 
by its smoother ami more attenuate lemmas, by the longer and more 
lanate tufts at the bases of the l)ranehe.s, and by the very slender 
basal sheaths. The branches are more inclined to be widely diver¬ 
gent. In our material all these characters are developed to an extreme 
degree, so much .so that in the field we failed to recognize the true 

affinity of the plant. 

Var. aristaUi, well characterized in the original diagnosis, .seems to 

be a highly localized extreme in Florida. 

In the extreme West and Southwest of the range of the species 


there are several minor tendencies but not suificiently constant to 


merit taxonomic recognition. One ot these was the basis tor 7 riadui 
cuprea, var. {ntrrmcdia \hisey, Contr. II. S. Nat. Herb. i. 201 (1892), 
published merely as a noiucu iiuduiH for C. Sheldon’s no. 2of from 
near Fort Sill, Oklahoma (Indian Territory). This variety was after¬ 
wards validated by its publication with diagnosis as Sirglingia srslcri- 
oidrs, var. intrrmedia Vasey ex Dew’ey, Contr. U. S. Nat. Herb. ii. 
5.49 (1894). Professor Hitchcock, who has kindly loaned us a sheet 
of Sheldon’s collection in the Tnited States National Herbarium, as 
w'ell as the type of var. aristata, w'rites that the sheet no. 274 was not 
retained at Washington, and that, consequently, another 0)\it un¬ 
numbered) sheet of Sheldon’s material has there been taken to be the 
type. Fortunately, however, sheet no. 274, which w'as long ago sent 
in exchange from the National Herbarium to the Cray Herbarium, 
contains two culms, one of which has been returned to Washington. 
This material, although younger, seems to ns to differ in no funda¬ 
mental character from the other Sheldon plant which had been 
retained at Washington. \hir. in ti-^ d , i , 


//ri 


spts 


Hiol. Soe. Wash. 


xiv. 19 (1901) is only a minor form with greenish spikelets. 

Fkagrostis iiiusuTA (Miclix.) Nees. .Admitted in the 2d edition 
of Hritton & Hrown (1914) on the basis of a report by Kearney. The 
species seems to be common in southeastern A irginia. 

Sp.\rtin.\ f.vi'Kns (.Ait.) Muhl., var. ju.ncka (Michx.) Hitchc. 
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Pools in sandy pine barrens, Cape Henry, Virginia, Fernald & Griscom, 


no. 2711. 


The extraordinary habitat, strictly fresh pools, where it was a.sso- 
ciated with Xyris and other typical pine barren species, led us to hope 
that we had a unique Spartina. We are unable to find any character, 
however, to separate it from the ordinary plant of the coast. 

CiNN’A ARUNDiNACEA L., var. inexpansa, var. nov. (tab. 334, 
FIGS. 1 et 2), a forma typica differt paniculis contractis ramis valde 
adscendentibus; spiculis brevioribus 3.7-4.2 mm. longis; glumis 
lineari-lanceolatis, inferiore hyalina glabra carina scabra evanescenti 
excepta, superiore lemmati aequante vel quam eo breviore.— Type: 


damp woods, \’irginia Beach, Virgi.ma, .August 8, 1934, Fernald d 


Long, 


no. 



Collected by us in edge of gum swamp. North 


Landing, Norfolk Co., no. 2732; damp pine barren, IVIacon’s Corner, 
Princess Anne Co., no. 2733. Specimens, without definite locality 
given, from LorisiA.NA, Hall, and from ()kl.\moma, 1891, C. S. Sheldon. 
no. 291, seen to be identical with ours. 

Typical Cinna arundinacea of more northern or inland range, the 
type from Canada (presumably near Alontreal), has the larger panicle 
in maturity with spreading to flexuous branches; the spikelets (fig. 3) 
4.5-(> mm. long; 1st glume subhcrbaceous, hyaline only along the 
margin, strongly scabrous-hispid on the back, the 2d glume usually 
nearly equaling to exceeding the lemma. The typical plant follows 
south in the piedmont and upland regions to (ieorgia. A ar. itu'xpansa 
is apparently confined to the Coastal Plain of the Gulf and South¬ 
eastern States. In southeastern Virginia it seemed to be frequent, 
but all the specimens seen in 1933 had the foliage badly damaged, 
probably by the violent storms of the summer. 

A ar. inexpansa, the most austral representative of the genus in the 
eastern United States, combines in a remarkable manner the technical 
characters of Cinna arnndinacea and the boreal C. latifolia (Trev.) 
Griseb. The latter species, of circumboreal range, occurs generally 
from southern Labrador to southern .Alaska, thenee south into the 
wooded northern states and along the mountains of North Carolina 


(4000-()000 


A’et, 


in its short spikelets with hyaline 1st glume C. arundinacea, var. inex¬ 
pansa of the southern Coastal Plain is very close to C. latifolia (fig. 4). 
It has, however, the habit, unequal glumes, firm 2d glume and long 
anthers (1.2-1.5 mm. long, those of C. latifolia 0.5-0.8 mm.) of C. 
arundinacea; and numerous specimens from Oklahoma and Arkansas 
clearly connect it with the latter species. 

Aristida lan'OSA Aluhl.. var. macera. var. nov. Itab. 3351. a forma 




lUiodora 


(Ai'Hil 


13 () 


typicji recedit culinis solitariis vel svihsolitariis fililoniiihus 4.5-7 dm. 
high; foliis vix 2 mm. lati.s iiiHorescentia aecjuatitilms vel .superantibus, 
vagiiiorum tomento sparsiore; panicula 1—2.2 dm. louga ramis simpli- 
cibus (}uam plurimum 2 em. longis; glumis .sul)aequantibus S-l().2 
mm. longis; arista media 2.5-3.5 em. louga; antheris 3-3.5 mm. 
longis.—ViKGixi.\: dry oak woods. Cape Henry, September 23, 1933, 
Fcrnald (t* drUcom., no. 2719 (typk in Cray Herb.; i.sotype in herb. 

Griscom). 

Typical Arufiida lanum is ordinarily ().S-1.5 m. high, with stoutish 
culms often in tufts; the leaves mueh shorter than the culms, 3-() mm. 
wide, with sheaths densely lanate; panicle decompound, 3-7 dm. 
long, with elongate branches; 1st glume 12-21 mm. long, notably 
exceeding the 2nd; middle awn 1.5-3 cm. long; anthers 5.5-0 mm. 

long. Var. maccra was so very distinct in the field that its relation- 

% 

ship to A. lanosa was not suspected, in spite of our having seen the 
latter in abundance the preceding day. Typical .1. lanoaa, in char¬ 
acteristic development, also occurs at Cape Henry, in .sandy pine 
woods (our no. 2710), 

Akistida PUKPi'KASCK.N’s Poir., var. minoh Vasey. In his recent 


of 


( 


Genus AriMida Henrard defines var. ininor 


more sharply than was originally done by ^’^asey l)y giving measure¬ 
ments of the specimen accepted by Hitchcock as the type; 1st glume 
9 mm. long, 2d glume S mrn., lemma fi mm., central awn 22 mm. 
Examination of 15 sheets from the extreme Southwest and the Gulf 
States shows this thinner-panicled and less cespitose extreme there 
to be the prevailing form. As a matter of fact, the maximum measure¬ 
ment for the 1st glume proves to be 9 mm. and the minimum (5.5 mm., 
w'ith the majority <S mm. or less. The variety ranges from Texas 
to Florida, thence northward near the coast to southeastern \'irginia. 
Our collection, apparently the first from north of South Carolina, is 
from <Iry thickets, Cedarville, Norfolk Co., September 22, 1933, no. 


2717. In the field the plant was not recognized as A. pnrpurascens, 

because of its small tufts and thin panicle. 

Pa.mcum LONGiFOLiUM Torr., var. Co.mbsii (Scribn. & Pall) Fern. 
Ruodoka, xxxvi. (59 (1934). Wet pine barrens, Macon’s CorncT, 

Princess .\nne Co., no. 2737. 

Not recorded bv Hitchcock and Cha.se from north of (leorgia. 

Echi.vociiloa pgngk.vs (Poir.) Rydb., var. coarctata, var. nov. 
(tab. 33(5, FIGS. 1 et 2), paniculis densifioris ramis coarctatis; spiculis 
3.5-4.5 mm. longis valde aristatis; lemmatibus glabris vel dorso 
tantummodo puberulis sparse ciliatis spiculis bullatis. \ihgi.\ia: 
brackish marsh of North I>anding River, Pungo Ferry, Princess .\nne 




R hod ora 


Plate 833 







IMioto hj. (\ Oijdcn. 

JuNiPKHiTs viiuJiNiANA, var. ( uehka; foliage, X 10; seeds, X 
Pennsylvania; fic. 2, from Massachusetts fk;. 13, from Coiuh' 

Xew York; fk;. o, from Pennsylvania; fk;. (>, from Connecticut; 
^’ork; Fin. 8, from Massachusetts (tvpk). 



10: fk;. 1, from 
•ticut; fk;. 4, from 
FIC. 7, from Xew 



























Khodoni 


rinfr 



Photo. •/. /•’. ('(tilins. 


('iNNA akim)I.\a(’i:a : nc. )>, spik('l(‘ts, X I-. ^aui ndixai ka, var. inkxi*ansa: 

kk;. 1, |):inicl(‘, X 1; 2, sj)ik('lots, X 12. ('. : I'lc. I, .'ipikclcts. X 12. 
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Co., September 22, 1933, Frrnald tb (jrisco)ii., no. 2700 (type in Cray 
Herb.; isotype in herb. Griscorn). 

When the combination Echluurhha iiiuricata (Micli.x.) Fern., ba.sed 
on Pauiniin. muricatum Mich.x. (1803), was proposed in Riioi)ok.\, 
xvii. 100 (1915) it was valid imtler the then existing International 
Rules. With the recent adoption of the homonym rule, however, 
it now becomes invalid because of the earlier Panicuni niuricatam 
Retz. (1780). The first available name for the species is E. pungvns 
(Poir.) Rydb. lirittonia, i. 81 (1931), based on Panicuin. pungom 
Poir. in Lam. Encycl. Suppl. iv. 273 (1810), which was itself a sub¬ 
stitute for the invalid P. muricatutn Michx. 

The varieties of Echinochloa muricata defined by Wiegand become 

FL PUNGENS, var. ludoviciana (Wieg.), comb. nov. E. vivricaia, 
var. ludoviciana Wieg. Rhodor.x, xxiii. 58 (1921). Fig. 3. 

Var. occidentalis (Wieg.), comb. nov. E. nmricaia, var. ocridcntali.s 
Wiegand, 1. c. 58 (1921). E. occidmialis (Wieg.) Rydl). 1. c. 82 (1931). 

\ ar. microstachya (Wieg.) comb. nov. E. muricata, var. uiicro- 
fttachiia. Wiegand, 1. c. 58 (1921). E. microstachya (Wieg.) Rvdb. 
1. c. 82 (1931). 

Var. multiflora (Wieg.) comb. nov. E. muricata, var. mu 
Wieg. 1. c. 59 (1921). 

Var. coarctata, described above, has the panicle with appressed- 
ascending and crowded branches as in var. ludoviciana but with awns 
as in typical E. pungcns. It differs from the other described varieties 
in having the sterile lemma glabrous or merely puberulent on the 
back, w'ith the bullate-based spicules few and marginal or very rarely 
on the keel. 

F^chinochloa Walteri (Pursh) Nash, forma breviseta, forma 
nov., aristis brevibus 3.5-4.5 mm. longis.— Virginia: by Northwest 
Branch of North Landing River, North Landing, Norfolk Co., Septem¬ 
ber 22, 1933, Fernald tf* (Jriscom., no. 2761 (type in Gray Herb., isotype 
in herb. Griscorn). 

With the characteristic spikelets and hispid sheaths of E. ll’altcri, 
but witli extraordinarily short awns, typical and common E. Walteri 
having the awns usually 1-2 cm. long. 

Andropogon ternaries Michx. var. glaucescens (Scribn.), comb, 
nov. A. Elliottii glaucescens Scribn. Bull. Torr. Bot. Cl. xxiii. 145 
(1896). A. Scrihnerianus Nash, Bull. N. Y. Bot. Gard. i. 432 (1900). 
Our plant from Virginia: pine barrens and open sandy barrens. Cape 
Henry, nos. 2762, 2763. 

Var. glaucescens is a well marked extreme but without good mor¬ 
phological characters to separate it from A. ternarius. In several 
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cases specimens are definitely transitional. Our plants, representing 
the extreme variation, are, apparently, the first reported from north 
of Georgia, though material from North Carolina (Hat. Cave, Hender- 


.son Co., liiltinorc Herb. no. 89') ) is equally characteristic. 

We are unahle, also, to keep apart as a species A. Cabanisii Hack. 

Numerous specimens are transitional from true .1. Cabanisii to A. 

ternarius and its var. glaucesceiis. Extreme specimens are easily 

recognizahle hy the great reduction in length and abundance of the 

terminal internodal hairs of the rachis and bv the more or less veinv 

% 

♦ 

backs of the sterile lemmas. .\s a variety this plant becomes 

A. TKRXAKii's, var. Cabanisii (Hack.), comb. nov'. A. Cobanisn 
Hack. Flora, Ixviii. 133 (1885). 

.\lthough Hackel cited /I. Cdbanitiu from Pennsylvania, and, after 
him, Nash stated the range as “ Pennsylvania (ficcording to Hackel) 
and Florida,” we have seen no material from north of North Carolina 


(Raleigh, Ruth, no. 578). Florida specimens distributed by A. 
Garber in 1877 bear a printed label with the address, “Columbia, 


Penna. 




It is surmised that the “ Pennsvlvania” record was based 


on such a specimen. 

The specific lines between .1. ternarius and A. EUioitii Chapm. 
have not always been clearly stated, as the separation of the two 
species on the alleged greater development of the spathe in A. FAlioitii 
proves completely to break down in A. Eliiottii, var. grarilior Hack. 
.Mthough A. ternarius can usually be recognized by its very long 
peduncles, while the racemes of A. KUiottii are largely or completely 
included within the fascicle of large spathes, this character also 
breaks, for an extreme of the latter, chiefly from inland stations, has 
many long-ex.serted peduncles. The most stable characters, as given 
by Nash, are as follows: in A. KUiottii the sessile spikelet 3.5-5 mm. 
long, narrowly linear-lanceolate, equaling or somewhat exceeding the 
internodes; pedicel of sterile s|)ikelet usually much longer than the 
sessile spikelet. In A. ternarius the sessile spikelet is more broadly 
lanceolate, 5-() mm. long, about twice as long as the internode and 
equaling or clearly exceeding the pedicel of the sterile spikelet. 
Inspection of material shows that these are really fundamental 
characters. 

A. KUiottii, as originally defined by Chapman and as shown by a 
sheet which he sent to .Asa Gray, is the common coastwise plant of 
the Southeast, with enlarged spathes and included or mostly included 
racemes. In the northern part of its range inland, locally in Delaware, 
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Maryland, District of Columbia, western North Carolina and in 
southern Indiana, a well marked extreme occurs, in which most of 
the racemes are elevated on long peduncles, in this character suggesting 
A. ternarivrS. In this extreme the inflorescence is elongate, with well 
developed secondary lower branches. This plant, with notable 
geographic segregation, may be called 

A. Elliottii Chapin., var. projectus, var. nov., formae typicae 
simillima a qua differt inflorescentiis elongatis (2-4 dm. longis) 
fasciculis remotis, racemis superioribus valde exsertis longe pedun- 
culatis.— Type from North Carolina: open woods and abandoned 
fields, Biltmore, Buncomb Co., September 26, 1898, Bilimorc Herb. 
no. 142D. Other specimens are the following. Delaware: Wil¬ 
mington, 1861, Canby. Maryland: sandy soil near Riverdale, October 
3, 1911, Holm, as A. argrnteus. District of Columbia: old sterile 
field, Chevy Chase, September 24, 1922, Agnrs Chase; without locality, 
September 22, 1896, Steele. Indiana: Forest Reserve, Clark Co., 
Dcam, no. 26,865. 

A Review of Andropogon virginicus and A. glomeratus 
(Plates 337 and 338). In the northern half of the Atlantic coastal 
states botanists have long been familiar with two strikingly different 
plants, currently known as Andropogon virginicus L. (pl. 337, fig. 1) 
and A. glomeratus (Walt.) BSP. (pl. 338, fig. 3). The former, with 
slender culms and simple or subsimple, elongate inflorescences, is 
characteristic of dry habitats; the latter, with coarser culms and 
densely glomerate and subcorymbose or subturbinate inflorescences, 
of wet peats or marshes. From southeastern Virginia southward 
these two extremes, though very distinct in the North, are connected 
by a series of well marked variations, some of which have even been 
treated as species, but which in their spikelets show no definable 
differential characters. 

The slender plant with simple or subsimple inflorescences (pl. 337, 
FIG 1), which has generally passed as A. virginicus, is treated, cor¬ 
rectly (as shown by an examination of the type by the junior author 
and by a photograph of it sent to the Gray Herbarium), by both 
Hackel and Nash as true A. virginicus: var. a, viridis, subvar. 1. 
genuinus Hackel. Although Hackel distinguished various green and 
more or less glaucous plants as varieties and subvarieties, these 
characters, when not accompanied by other differences, seem of slight 
taxonomic importance. Typical A. virginicus, whether green or 
glaucous, passes insensibly into a commoner southern tendency (pl. 
337, FIG. 3) with generally coarser habit and branching or paniculate 
inflorescences but without any apparent differences of spathes or 
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spikelets. Tliis is .4. tctrastachyus Ell. Sk. i. 150 (181C) or A. vir- 

ginii'u.'i, var. Uirastachyus (Ell.) Hack, in DC. IVIonogr. Plian. vi. 

411 (1889). Although Nash does not recognize var. tctrastachyvs 

as distinct from . 1 . virginicus, it is very strikingly different in the 

field to northern-trained eves and its concentration in the South hut 

%0 

absence from the North marks it as a well defined geographic variety. 

Hackel conceived var. trtrcvitachyua as a plant with villous foliage, 

hut this v'egetative character is too fickle to he made the primary 

basis of varietal differentiation. Otherwi.se there seems to he no 

appreciable difference between var. tdrasiachyv^^t, as conceived by him, 

ami his var. mriAin, subvar. ditior, “paniculae valde ramosae rami 

• • 

primarii 8-5-nodes, secundarii 8-5"\ l-8-no<les, saepe tertianos 

procreantes,” a plant of which Hackel pertinently remarked: “Tran- 
situm indigitat in .\. macrourum, a quo tamen differt panieula laxa, 
laminis foliorum superiorum brevi.ssimis nec paniculam aequantibus.” 

This variety, . 1 . virginicus, var. tctrastachyus (including Hackel’s 
var. viridis, subvar. ditior), strongly simulates anotlier southeastern 
series of plants (pl. 837, fig. 4) which have been separated as I. 
marrourus Michx., var. glaucopsift Ell. Sk. i. 150 (181 (>) and Hack. 
1. c. 409 (1889) or . 1 . glomcratus glaucopsift (Ell.) Mohr, Bull. Torr. 
Bot. Cl. xxiv. 21 (1897). .Although Nash subsequently made the 
combination . 1 . glaucopsis (Ell.) Nash in Small El. Se. U. S. 02 (1908), 
it is apparent from his subsequent merging of his own A. glaucopsis 
with his earlier-published and very different A. capillipcs Nash (pl. 
887, FIG. 2), that his conception was a confused one, that glaucou.sness 
alone, regardless of other characters, was relied upon by him. True 
.1. macrourus, var. glaucopsis was placed by Elliott and, following 
him, by Hackel under A. macrourus IMichx. because the inflorescence 
has a tendency to produce glomerulate clusters. Examination of 
the type of A. macrourus shows that this identification was correct. 
•Although theoretical .1. glomcratus should hav’e the leav'es overtopping 
the inflorescence and the spathes scabrous, much of A. macrourus 
and material transitional to it has the leaves short and the spathes 
quite smooth, though the leaves in the extreme plant are very strongly 
pruinose-glaucous. It is this transitional series, very clearly de¬ 
scribed by Hackel as having a loose inflorescence and the spathes 


smooth, a characteristic of A. virginicus (“vaginis laminisque subtus 
valde pruinosus, glabris; panieula varietatis a [true .. 1 . macrourus], sed 
laxior”), extending north along with . 1 . virginicus, var. tctrastachyus 
and true .4. macrourus (pl. 887, fig. 4) to southeastern Virginia, 


lUioclora 


Plate 



Photo. J. b 



Collins. 


Auistida lanosa, vjir. maceua: fk;. 2, plant, X 
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whicli makes it quite impossible to keep apart as valid species A. 
virginicv^ and A. (jlomvraim. 

As a natural step from A. glonirratus, var. glaucopsis we pass in the 
same southern region directly to the much commoner var. tenui- 
Kpathnu^t (pL. 338, fig. 1), which usually lias the inflorescence denser 
and thicker and more markedly glomerulate and which lacks the very 


pronounced bloom of var. glaucopsis. The var. tenuispatheu^ has 
the inflorescence elongate-ellipsoid, commonly 2-8 dm. long, but both 
northward and southward it pa.sses imperceptibly into extremes with 
greatly shortened and corymbiform or turbinate panicles. The 
northern extreme (pl. 338, fig. 3), with highly scabrous spathes is 
A. macrourus, var. abbreviatus Hack. 1. c. 408 (1889). It has its 
greatest development from the District of Columbia and southern 
New Jersey to southeastern Massachusetts. Much farther south, 
especially from Florida to Texas, a similar extreme (pl. 338, fig. 2), 
with exactly similar inflorescences, var. corijinbosus Chapm. in Hack. 
1. c. 409 (1889), differs only in having the spathes smooth as in A. 
virginicus. 

In the extreme South some other local variations of .1. virginicus 
occur, wdiich have been treated as distinct species, but these, having 
the simple inflorescences and smooth spathes of typical A. virginicus, 
do not specially concern us here. In order to show the variations 
(often treated as species) which seem to us to break down the reputed 
specific lines between A. virgimcu^i and .1. glouicraius, Professor J. F'. 
Collins h as most kindly supplied the photographs of typical panicles, 
X reproduced as Pl.vtes 337 and 338. 

As we understand Andropogon virginicus it consists of the following 
variations which seem most worthy of recognition. 


<t. Inflorescence simple or subsimple; culms slender: plants of dry 
soil. 

Leaves flat. 2—5 mm. broad..-t. virginicus, var. genuinus. 

Leaves subfiliform, canaliculate, 1-2 mm. wide.Var. stenophylhis. 

a. Inflorescence branching, loosely to densely paniculate or 
corymbiform.... 5. 

h. liranches of panicle never glomerulate; culms slender: 
plants of dry soil. 

Racemes only 1.5-2 cm. long.V'ar. glaucus. 

Racemes 2.5-4 cm. long.Var. telraslachyus. 

b. Branches of panicle from slightly to strongly glomerulate 
or corymbiform: culms stout: plants mostly of wet pine 
barrens or swamps... c. 

r. Inflorescence elongate, not corymbiform: upper leavt's 
shorter than to overtopping the culm. 

Leaves, especially of basal tufts, heavily wliite-prui- 
nose: inflorescence rather lax, its upper half only 
4-6 cm. in diameter.Var. glaucopsis. 
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Leaves green or only slightly glaucous: inflorescences 
usually dense, their upper halves O.G-2 dm. in 

diameter.Var. tenuispalheus. 

c. Inflorescence strongly corymhiform or subturbinate, 
often strongly overtoppctl l)y the up{)er leaves. 

Spat hes smooth...Var. corjfmhosus. 

Spathes strongly scabrous.Var. <i})brcnattts. 

A. viiuJiMcus L., var. genuinus. .1. virghiicm L. Sp. PI. i. lOlti 
(1753). \5ir. viridU', siibvar. grnuinm Hack, in DC. Moiiogr. Phan, 

vi. 410 (1889).—Rather general in tlie Soiitliern States, extending 
north on dry soils to Massacliusetts, New York, Ohio, Indiana and 
Missouri; also Mexico. Pl. 337, fig. 1. 

Var. stenophyllus (Hack.), comb. nov. A. virgininu't, var. vlridla, 
subvar. .stenophnUua Hack. 1. c. 411 (1889). A. iHUingusUitus Nash 
in Small, FI. Se. I'. S. 02 (1903).—Georgia and Florida to Mississippi. 

Var. GL.\ucus Hack. 1. c. 411 (1889). A. rapillipcff Nash, RuII. 
N. Y. Rot. (Jard. i. 431 (1900).—North Carolina to Florida and 
Mississippi. Pl. 337, fig. 2. 

Var. TETRASTACiiYUS (Ell.) Hack. 1. c. 411 (1889). A. t<'tra.^t(u’ltyu.s 
Ell. Sk. i. 150 (1810). A. longihvrhis Hack. Flora, Ixviii. 131 (1885) 
A. virginicv.s, var. viridi't, subvar. ditior Hack. 1. c. 411 (1889). Sor- 
ghum longihcrbe (Hack.) Kuntze, Rev. Gen. 792 (1891).—General in 
the Southern States, extending north to southetistern \"irginia, 
Tennessee, southern Illinois, Missouri and Oklahoma; also in Mexico. 
Our collection from Virginia is: dry pine barrens, Csipe Henry, no. 

2704. Pl. 337, fig. 3. 

Var. GLAUCOPSis (Ell.) Hitchc. Am. Journ. Bot. xxi. 139 (1934). 
A. macrouriis Michx. F'l. Bor.-Am. i. 50 (1803). A. macrouru^s 
glaucopsis Ell. Sk. i. 150 (1810); Hack. 1. c. 409 (1889). A. glaucojms 
(Ell.) Nash in Small, 1. c. 02 (1903), at least as to name-bringing 
syn.—Very local, Florida to southeastern Virginia. Our collection 
from ViRGiNi.v: edge of brackish marsh, Pungo F'erry, no. 2705. Pl. 

337, fig. 4. 

Var. tenuispatheus (Nash) comb. nov. A. glom('ratu.s tenuispaUwus 
Nash in Small, FI. Se. U. S. 01 (1903). A. tenuispatheus Nash in 
N. Am. FI. xviF. 113 (1912).—General in marshes and damp pine 
barrens in the Southern States, westward to southern Nevada and 
southern California and Mexico, north to southeastern Virginia and 
Arkansas. Our collection from Virginia: upper border of brackish 
marsh, Kempsville, no. 2700. Pl. 338, fig. 1. 

\’ar. TENUiSPATiiKUS, forma hirsutior (Hack.), comb. nov. A. 
inaewuriuH y, hirsutior Hack. 1. c. 409 (1889).—Like var. tenuispatheus 
but sheathes conspicuously villous.—Georgia, Florida and .Alabama. 

Var. corymbosus (Chapm.), comb. nov. A. maerouru.s, e, corijm- 
bosU'S Chapm. in Hack. 1. c. 409 (1889). A. eoryiubosus (Chapm.) 
Nash in Britt. Man. 09 (1901), in part (as to southern plant).—Wet 
pine barrens, Florida to Arkansas, Texas and Mexico. Pl. 338, 

FIG. 2. 

Var. abbreviatus (Hack.), comb. nov. Cinna glomerata Walt. 
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FI. Carol. 59 (1788), the type examined by the junior author in 1934. 
A. (jlomrratm (Walt.) B. S. P. Prelim. Cat. N. Y. 07 (1888). A. 
vMicroiirus (ihl)r( viutius' Hack. I. c. 408 (1889).—Marshes and wet 
pine barrens, southeastern Massachusetts to District of Columbia 

and North Carolina. Pl. 338, fkj. 3. 

Thk V.\riatioxs of A.ndropogo.v scop.\rius (Platks 339 and 340). 
—In 1917 Mr. F. Tracy Hubbard pointed out that the typical Andro- 
pogon scoparius is the rather local plant of the Atlantic seaboard with 
strongly villous sheaths and blades. At that time Hubbard des¬ 
ignated the widespread glabrous plants as var. frcqunis Hubbard, 
UiiODORA, xix. 103 (1917), and concluded his article with a long 
diseu.ssion of var. pohidadus Scribn. & Ball, to w'hich he reduced the 
very striking plant of the northeastern seabeaches, A. littoralis Nash. 
His remarks, however, and the specimens he cited (omitting any 
citations from the type-region) indicate that his conception of var. 
j)olgcladvs had little to do with the plant of Scribner & Ball. In fact, 
Hubbard’s citations show that any luxuriant or bushy-branched 
specimen of at least four well defined geographic varieties was called 
by him var. pohjcl(idu.s. Furthermore, the range given and the speci¬ 
mens labelled by him as viir. frcgucns show that this concept was also 
a composite one. In attempting to make out the identities of our 
recent collections we have found that the species, A. scoparius, breaks 
into the following confluent but geographically somewhat isolated 
varieties, two of which are treated by Nash as species distinct from 

A. scoparius. 

a. .Joints of rachis beardless for the ba.sal third, the bearding 

relatively sparse and short, grayish-white: robu.st plants 
chiefly of southern range. 

Sheaths copiously villous: inflorescence relatively simple. 

with few appressed-ascending branches.Var. (jenuinus. 

Sheaths glabrous or more or less pubescent: inflorescence 
with very forking fastigiate branches, the lateral branches 

often horizontally divergent.. .Var. divergens. 

a. .Joints of rachis bearded nearly or quite to base, the bearding 
often longer and whiter: usually more slender plants of 

northern or inland range. . . .b. 
h. Glumes of fertile spikelet 4.5-6 mm. long: sterile rudiment, 
including awn, 2.5-5.5 mm. long: bearding comparatively 

sparse and short.Var. jrequena. 

h. Glumes of fertile spikelet 6-11 mm. long: sterile rudiment, 
including awn, .3—10.5 (usually 6 or more) mm. long: 
bearding abundant and long. . . .c. 
c. Ilacemes with 5-10 fertile spikelets, usually very flexuous; 
glumes 7-10 mm. long: rudiment 6.5-10.5 mm. long. 

Var. scptentrionalis. 

c. Raeemes with (8-) 11-19 fertile spikelets, rarely flexuous. . . .d 
d. Inflorescence elongate, simple or subsimple, its 

branches little, if at all, fastigiate: rudiment 3-4.5 

mm. long: plant of interior and western area. .Var. ueo-rnexicaniui. 
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(I. Inflorescence sliorter, with abundant fastigiate branch¬ 
ing: rudiment S-S.S mm. long: plants of Atlantic 
coast. 

Sheaths only slightly compressed, oftc'n green: 
lower cauline bla<le.s barely exceeding the sheaths: 

glumes ()-S mm. lo!»g..Var. dacf.s-. 

Sheaths strongly compre.ssed, usually very glaucous: 
lower cauline blades greatly exceeding the sheaths: 
glumes S.5-10 mm. long..Var. littoralis. 

Var. genuinus. .1. scoparim Michx. FI. Ilor.-Ain. i. A? (1803). 
PoUinia scoparia (Michx.) Spreng. Pug. ii. 13 (1815). A. scoparim, 
s.iibsp. genuinus, forma or suhvar. typica Hackel in DC. Monogr. 
Phan. vi. 385 (1889). Sorhgum scoparium (Michx.) Kiintze, Rev. 
(len. 792 (1891). A. scoparius villosissimus Kearney ex Scribn. & 
Rail, RuII. U. S. Div. Agrost. 24: 41 (1900); Hubbard, Rhodoka, xix. 
101 (1917). Schizachyriwn scoparium (IVIichx.) N.ash in Small, FI. 
Se. U. S. 59 (1903), jit least a.s to source of name. 8. villosissimus 
(Kearney) Nash, 1. c. (1903).—(lulf States, locally north to Missouri 
and Kentucky ami along the coast to Connecticut and Dukes and 
Nantucket Cos., Ma.ssachusetts. Pl.\te 339, fig. 4. 

The typical .1. scoparius po.ssibly extends farther north in the 
interior. Numerous specimens cited by Hubbard seem to be slightly 
pube.scent individuals of other varieties, whieh differ from var. 
genuinus in characters of the racemes. 

Var. DiVKUGK.vs Hackel, 1. c. 385 (1889). A. divergnis .\nder.ss. ex 
Hackel, 1. c. as syn. Var. polycladus Scribn. & Rail, Rull. U. S. Div. 
Agrost. 24: 40 (HKXl); Hubbard, I. c. 103 (1917), in small part only.— 
Florida to Texas and Mexico, northward to .Vrkansas and, verv 
locally, to Delaware Co., Pennsylvania. Pl.vi k 340, fig. 3. 

The type-sheet of var. jx)lycladus has been most kindly loaned to 
us by Professor Hitchcock. Its characteristic branching and robust 
stature indicate its identitv with Hackel’s .1. 






scoparius, subsp. 
V “ Rami floriferi 


robustiores, .... racemi robustiores . . . Paniculae pauperae rami 
bini, primarii 2-3-nodes, bine inde ramulosi.” This very striking 
variety has had an unfortunate career, being either completely 
ignored or quite misinterpreted. 

\ ar. FREQUK.Ns Hubbard, Rhodoka, xix. 103 (1917), as to type, 
but otherwise only in small part. A. imrpurascens Muhl. in Willd. 


Sp. PI. iv. 913 (1801)). 
583 (1810). 


A 




(Poir.) Hackel, 1. c. 384 (1889).—Western New Hamsphire and 
eastern Massachusetts to central New York and locally to Minnesota, 
south to Florida, .Alabama ami Mississippi. Plate 339, fig. 3. 

Hubbard’s var. frequens ineluded this and the next three varieties. 
The type (Rlock I.sland, Fcrnald, Lang <(* Torrey, no. 8470) is the 
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common and characteristic extreme in most of the eastern states, 
becoming rare westward and apparently unknown southwestward, 
or northeast of western and southern New England. 

Var. septentrionalis, v'ar. nov. (tab. 339, figs. 1 et 2), var. 

Jrcquniti simillima a-qua diH’ert racemis laxis Hexuosis; spiculis sessili- 
bus 7-10 mm. longis; spiculis pedicellatis rudimentariis arista inclusa 
().5-10.5 mm. longis; rachillae pilis valde longioribus densioribusque.— 
St. John Valley, New Brunswick to Michigan, south to northeastern 
Massachusetts, western Connecticut and northeastern New York. 
Type: Baie Sherley, Riv. Ottawa, Quebec, 15 sept. 1925, Holland, 
no. 19,199 (in Gray Herb.). Nearly all specimens seen from Quebec, 
Maine and New Hampshire, and all from New Brunswick belong 
here as do the following: Vek.mo.vt: Burlington, 1883, Brainrrd; 
Norwich, 1889, M. ^4. Loveland; West Townshend, 1915, U’hceler. 
Mass.\chusetts: Salisbury, Donald B7«h', no. 340; Malden, 1880, 
11. A Young; Randolph, 1898, Churchill. Connecticut: Middle- 
town, 1903, Driggs. New York: Lake George, 1900, H. C. Kent; 
Hudson Falls, 1899, Burnhain. Ontario: Squirrel Island, Lambton 
Co., 1908, C. K. Dodge. Michigan: Cheboygan Co., 1870, Beard.slce. 

Var. neo-mexicanus (Nash), Hitchc. Proc. Biol. Soc. Wash. xli. 
103 (1928). A. neo-vicxicanus Nash, Bull. Torr. Bot. Cl. xxv. 83 
(1898). Schizachyrium neo-inexicanwn Nash in N. .Am. FI. 

107 (1912).—The characteristic variety of the Rocky Mountain and 
Great Plains region, extending eastward along the Great Lakes to 
Lake Erie (Ontario, Ohio and IVnn.sylvania); apparently i.solated 
in the Ottawa A’alley and in the .Androscoggin A’alley, Blaine. The 
extreme eastern collections are: Quebec: Ironside, valley of the 
Gatineau, Holland, no. 15,291. Maine: Gilead, 1897, Kate Fiirhudi. 
Plate 339, fig. 5. 

Var. duels, var. nov. (t.ab. 340, figs. 1 et 2), humilis; inflorescentiis 
fastigiatis; foliis viridiscentibus, laminis quam vaginis glabris et 
paullo compre.ssis pa rum longioribus; spiculis sessilibus 0-8 mm. longis; 
spiculis pedicellatis rudimentariis arista inclusa 5-7.5 nun. longis.— 
Dukes, Nantucket and Barnstable Counties, Massachuseitk. Type: 
steep, sandy bank, east side of West End Point, Naushon, .\ugust 31, 
1927, J. M. Fogg, dr., no. 2940 (in Gray Herb.). 

Most of the s{)ecimens from Dukes ('ounty (Alartha’s \ ineyard 
and the Elizalx'th Island.s) are thoroughly characteristic, but some 
from Cape Cod are transitional to var. friquens. Var. dind.s has 
often been mistaken for the more southern var. lltf.or<di.s (including a 
part of var. polyeladn.s of Hubbard), but it differs strikingly in its 
greener color, less compre.s.sed sheaths, shorter blades and shorter 
glumes. AAe have seen no material from Nantucket, but Bicknell’s 
comment upon reporting Sehizaehyrium litiorale from there was to 
the point: “Specimens collected are less notably difl'erent from 8. 
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scoparium than are strongly developed examples from the Ixmg 
Island and New Jersey coasts.” Ricknell’s observation thus coincides 
with our own, that var. duns is intermediate between vars. frcqiu'ns 
and Hltondis. 


Var. LiTTOU.vLis (Nash) Hitchc. Riiodor.x, viii. 205 (1900). A. 
litforalis Nash in Britt. Man. 09 (1901). Schizachyriuni, lUtoralr 
(Nash) Bickn. Bull. Torr. Bot. Cl. xxxv. 182 (1908), as to type.— 
Beaches and dunes, southern Connecticut to .southeastern \'irginia. 
Platf, 840, FIG. 4, 


Var. littomlis is so pronounced in its extreme development as to 
appear specifically distinct from the other varieties which are geo¬ 
graphically acljacent, such, for instance, as vars. divcrgnis {i\u\ frrqimus. 
As will be seen, however, from an inspection of the key, vars. sep- 
trntrionaliSy neo-mcxicanu.s (which on the sands of the Creat Lakes 
has been identified as var. littoralis) and dun's completely bridge the 
morphological difi’erences between these marked extremes. .As 
already noted, on Cape Cod var. duds clearly passes into the conti¬ 
nental var. frrqunis; furthermore, the only Connecticut material we 
have seen of var. litforalis is greener than the plants of southern New 
A'ork, New Jersey, Delaware and Virginia and is thus transitional 
to var. duds. 


V.\uiATio.\s OF Andhofogo.n PHoviNCi alis.— The common grass 
which has long been known as Andropogou. furcatus Muhl. (1800) 
must, unfortunately, take the earlier and inappropriate name A. 
provindalis Lam. (1783). This was based on specimens in cultivation 
or escaped from cultivation in Provence in southern France. Al¬ 
though Ilackel treats the common A. Jurcatiu^ of eastern .America as 
a subvariety, the slight character which he ascribes to the plant 
introduced into France is found in a large number of American speci¬ 
mens. The native American plant is currently divided by Nash into 
four so-called species; A. provindalis, A. chrysocomus Nash, A. 
tennesseensis Scribn. and A. paudpilus Nash. Of these, A. tnmrs- 
srnids is so trivial a variation, by no means confined to Tennessee, 
that it seems unworthy of recognition even as a form, a course just 
taken bv Hitchcock in Small’s Manual. 

A. paudpilus is a well marked, rare and local extreme of Nebraska 
and Montana; but aside from its essentially glabrous racemes, the 
internofles with at most a few weak hairs, it has no morphological 
characters to separate it from the less pube.scent tendencies of A. 
provindalis. 
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A. chrysocomus is a striking variation in the opposite direction, with 
the hairs of the internodes of the rachis more abundant, twice as long 
as in typical A. provmcialis and, in its extreme development, yellowish 
in color. Except for the extreme development of beard there seems 
to be nothing to separate A. chrysocomus from A. provincialis. 

The two extreme variations seem to us better treated as 

A. PROVINCIALIS Lam., var. paucipilus (Nash), comb. nov. 
yl. paucipilus Nash in Britt, Man. 70 (1901). 

A. PROVINCIALIS Lam., var. chrysocomus (Nash), comb. nov. 
A. chrysocomus Nash, 1. c. (1901). 

Nash gives the range of the latter as “Nebraska and Wyoming to 

Texas,” but recent collections show that it extends into southwestern 
Missouri. 


Cyperus Iria L., var. Santonici (Ilottb.), comb. nov. C. 
Sautonici Rottb. Descr. Icon. Nov. PI. 41, t. ix. fig. 1 (1773). 

Botanists of the Orient have long recognized two marked trends in 
Cyperus Iria, which have been ignored by New World students. The 
commoner extreme is the slender-spiked plant which was beautifully 
illustrated by Plukenet. Linnaeus also cited a plate of Rheede, 
which, according to C. B. Clarke, is C. inundatus Roxb. Since 
Linnaeus had no specimens, the Plukenet plate must stand as the 
type. The typical variety, common in southeastern .Asia as well as 
the southeastern United States, has the very short spikelets (2-10- 
flowered) practically sessile and alternately and irregularly crowded 

on both sides of the ultimate branches of the umbel, forming slender 
spiciform branches. 

The other extreme, Cyperus Santonici, has much longer linear 
spikelets (10-22-flowered), terminating the ultimate branches of the 
umbel, forming shorter and thicker and looser ultimate racemes. 
Students of the oriental flora hav^e treated this variety as typical C. 
Iria, and have considered the slender-spiked C. Iria as var. microiria 

Franchet & Savatier or as var. paniciforniis (Franch. & 



Sav.) Clarke, or even as a separate species, C. microiria Steud. or C. 
paniciformis Franch. & Sav. 

Typical Cyperus Iria is well known in our southeastern states, 
though it is significant that in 1860 Chapman knew of only a single 
station (Santee Canal), where it was considered as “Probably intro¬ 
duced from Eastern Asia.” The abundance of the plant on roadsides 

and in clearings from North Carolina southward indicates a rapid 
naturalization. 
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The plant of southeastern \'irginia (our nos. 2783-2785) proves to 
be not the typical C. Iria but the var. Santonin, which apparently 

has not been previously collected in America. 

Hitherto the only basis for the inclusion of C. Ina in the (iray s 
Manual range has been a single collection at Hempstead, Ix)ng Island, 
first recorded in the 2"‘‘ edition of Britton & Brown’s Illustrated 
Flora, a weed in a potato field, found by the late E. B. Bicknell in 
1907. This plant, a sheet of which is before us, proves to be neither 
tv’pical C\ Inn nor var. Santo'nm, but is reterable to C. ainum im 
Max. Prim. FI. Amur. 29() (1859), a close relative of C. hia, with 
which it has often been confused. One of the original specimens of 
0. auinrims, in the (iray Herbarium, is closely matched b^ .lapanese 
material, differing at once from C. Iria in the prolonged midribs of 
the scales which project as definite cusps or mucros. C. anintxcns, 
like C. Iria, seems to have a weedy tendency and is introduced in 
Italv, being' C. Iria, var. acutiglnmis Fiori, FI. Ital. Exsicc. Ser. II. 
no. 1231 (1908). The plant, however, had an earlier varietal <les- 
ignation in C. amnricus, var. iaixoninni Miq. Prolus. FI. Jap. (ISfiO- 
07), which was based on a trivial difference in color of the scales. 

Cyckhus kkkax and C. fehkuginksckns. — The annuals variously 


known in .American floras as Cypcrns ferax Richard, .Act. Soc. Hist. 
Nat. Paris, i. 10() (1792), C. speciosint \''ahl, Enum. ii. 3()4 (180()) and 
C. Michanxianm Schultes, Mantissa, ii. 123 (1824) have never been 
clearly understood. Material identified under any one of these 
names occurs in our older herbaria, with an undifterentiated range 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific and south throughout tropical .Amer¬ 
ica; in habitat ranging from salt marsh to rich river-alluvium ami 
prairie. In attempting to identify our own material it has been 
necessary to trace the various names to their sources. 


/ 


Surinam (Hutch (luiana), and an excellent photograph of the type 
(received through the Rockefeller Foundation and the Field Museum) 
shows it to be the plant characteristic of brackish or saline shores 

tr.uWpjil Ainprir.n north to Massachusetts and on the Pacific- 


coast to California. This species is characterized by its coriaceous 
or subc-oriaceous scales which are 2—3.o mm. long, drab to brownish 
and inclined to be lustrous. Its achenes are 1.5-2 mm. long, ellip.soid 
to v'cry narrowly obovoi<l, dull gray to l)lackish when ripe, with 

relatively coarse superficial pebbling. 

Cyperns spenosus was desc-ribed from \ irginia, where 6. Jerax is 
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Photo. */. F . Collins . 


AxDitopUGON sropAUius .\XD X'ahiktiks; branches, X J‘i; racemes, X 
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abundant on the coast, as having the scales of the spikelets “linear” 
and leaves of the involucre only 2 lines wide. Torrey, following 
Elhott, applied this name to plants of the South “ bearing conspicuous 
partial as well as general involucres.” We know that in well devel- 


/- 


/. 


did not know of C. 


primary involucres the name C. Mkhauxianus Schultes. This latter 
name was a substitute for C. .'itrigotivs jVIichx., not L. 

In his extensive publication on the Ct/pnacmr of the Berlin Her¬ 
barium, Bocckeler performed some remarkable nomenclatural shuffles, 
restricting C. frrax to South .America, and using the combination C. 
Mkhauxiauv.'f Torr. (“excl. syn Schult.”), in spite of the fact that 
Torrey had explicitly stated that his C. MirhaMxi(mv,<(, like that of 
Schultes, “ IS clearly the C. stng(mtf( of Michaux, as I have ascertained 
by examining his herbarium. Of course CJ. itxinnu^ of Torrev 

and of Schultes, earlier, are identical, being based on the identical 

type. Neverthele.ss, Boeckeler refrained from stating what he took 
to be C. Michauxianus of Schultes. 

After attempting to find any character to distinguish these various 

plants A^e are forced to treat them as a single wide-ranging species 
for which C.fcrax is the earliest name. 

As to Cypenis speciosus, which A'ahl based upon a specimen “ex 
herbario horti parisini, letters to Paris have brought the uniform 
reply that the type could not be found. The junior author, when in 
Paris in July, 1934, made a special .search for this sheet with the 
expert a.ssistance of Monsieur Lt^ndri. It was finally located, but 
has always been previoiKsly overlooked, as the name C. speciosus 
does not occur on the sheet, nor did Vahl make any annotations. The 
evidence for this sheet being Vahl’s type is as follows. There is only 
one label, bottom, left, in ink, which reads 

frasi Virgin, panic, specio.sa .<parsa herbier du V'aillant. 

Now, Vahl, Knuni. ii. 304 cites C. specious as being ex herb. I'aillout, 

and uses the same words in his third paragrajih of diagnosis, merelv 
substituting “ Cyperus" for “ Trusi:” 

Cyperus virginiaiuis panicula .^pansa speciosa Herbarium Vaillantii. 


Museum 
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Phe plant on the sheet is the culm and 2 inches ol stem of a verv 





